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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B. C. 
(Concluded) 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yale University 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


IV 


Hana 


The evidence for the kings of Hana that we 
possess is scarce. Nevertheless, it is important 
for the chronological problem. Their kingdom, 
occupying the valley of the middle EKuphrates,'”® 
cannot have been in existence in the heyday of 
Mitannian power. Hence, the Mari kings, the 
Mitannians, and whatever may have come in the 
interval between them, all together should bridge 
the gap between the Mari and the Amarna ages. 
l‘urthermore, the campaign of Mursilis I from 
Halpa to Babel must have passed through their 
countries, and it is inevitable that it influenced 
their fate. 


(1) The Local Kings 


We are not concerned here with Hana before 
and during the Mari Age.'’® What we are con- 
cerned with is the period of independence which 
‘an only have begun after the downfall of Mari at 
the end of Zimri-Lim’s reign and which must be 
roughly contemporaneous with the later part of 


the Hammurapi dynasty. During that period the 
Hana kings had year names of their own with 
which to date their tablets. The tablets are few 
and their chronological order open to debate. It 
seems to me that the evidence on which one has 
tried to arrange them!” is unsuitable for that 


105. Tirqa (= Tell ‘Ashirah) was located in the 
country of Hana of which we do not otherwise know the 
extension and the limits. It cannot be separated from 
the Haneans, so abundantly attested in the Mari texts 
(see ARM XV 124f.), people who roam in the steppes. 
But the name can hardly be directly connected with the 
town Hanat, ‘Anat, ‘Ana “in the land of Subi’’? (Mari: 
'Ha-na-at*), as I. Unger, R. Ass. 1 (1929) 104f. and, at 
least at some time, also B. Landsberger (see’ZA NF 1, 
1924, 234) believed; F. Thureau-Dangin had always re- 
mained sceptical on this point. 

106. See below fn. 164ff. 

107. F. Thureau-Dangin, JA, 1909, 154f. The argu- 
ment rests on palaeography and the names of certain 


purpose. I therefore prefer simply to list them in 
two groups according to the style of the seals that 
are impressed upon them. 

The seals of the first group show very slender 
persons, probably no more than two of them, 
softly modeled, and their long garments articu- 
lated by one or several vertical lines. The 
scenes are accompanied by rather long inscrip- 
tions. The seals were fastened in caps of granu- 
lated gold,!’ the impressions of which are well 
recognizable. The Kassite style!’ is the direct 
continuation of ours. To this group belong: 


ISar-Lim 


(a) AO 2673; published RA 4 (1897) pl. 32, No. 
85; TCL I 237; translations also in Kohler- 
Ungnad, Hamm. Gesetz No. 458 and in M. 
Schorr, Altbab. Rechtsurkunden No. 219; 
photo: RA 7 (1910) pl. 4, No. 1. Seal: 
Drawing in L. Delaporte, Catalogue des 
Cylindres..., Musée du Louvre (1920ff.) 
No. A 394 (II p. 156); reproduced, e.g., in 
RV 4 (1926) pl. 160f. and I. Herzfeld, Arch. 
Mitteilungen aus Iran 8 (1937) 105 Abb. 1. 
Inscription of the seal: J-Sar-Li-im / sar 
mat Ha-na / mar I-din-“Ka-ak-ka / na-ra-am 
“AMAL / “Da-gan /.""° 
Mari tablet (unpublished) excavated 1937 in 
the layer (called “3’’) immediately above the 
palace of Zimri-Lim: Syria 20 (1939) 3 with 
fn. 1; Studia Mariana (1950) 3. 


persons involved in the business transactions recorded, 
Tablet (j) (see presently) is a sale to a certain Ba-ki-lum, 
tablet (i) is a donation to Pa-gi-rum, son of Ba-ki-lum, 
in tablet (d) Pa-gi-rum is the only witness, and Pa-gi- 
rum is the seribe of tablet (g). As long as our material 
is so limited, there is no certainty that the various 
persons called Ba-ki-lum and Pa-gi-rum are identical. 

108. Originals are depicted by I. Herzfeld, Arch. 
Mitteilungen aus Iran 8 (19387) pl. 12. 

109. H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (1939) 180f. 

110. The date mentions the palace of Bi-da-ah*': 
ef. tablet (¢) below. 
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Tsih-Dagan!" 

(c) Tablet Hamelin from ‘Asharah; published by 
J. Nougayrol, RA 41 (1947) 42-45. Seal: 
Drawing ibid.; the inscription on the seal 
reads: ./-si-ih-“Da-gan / issiak “Da-gan 
/ mdr / (w)arad 
4Al-MAL] / “Da-[gan| /.! 


Hammu-rapih 

(d) Morgan tablet; published by C. H. W. 
Johns, PSBA 29 (1907) 177-184; A. T. Clay, 
BRM IV 52. Seal: Drawing ibid.; of the seal 
inscription only traces of the last line are 
preserved, probably / a “D{a-gan| 

(e) YBC 6518 from Dura; published by F. J. 
Stephens, RA 34 (1937) 183-190. Seal: 
Drawing ibid.; the seal inscription reads: 

issiak “Da-g\lan| “A- 

|mar| A-z{7....] 


Ha-am-mu-r\a-pi 
MAL / sar mat Ha-na 


Sunub-rammu 


(f) AO 9050 from ‘Asharah; published by F. 
Thureau-Dangin, Syria 5 (1924) 269f. Seal: 
Described there; traces of a 3-line inscription. 

(g) AO 9055 from ‘Asharah; published by F. 
Thureau-Dangin, ibid. 271. Seal: See ibid. 
273 (probably that of a witness). 

(h) AO 9050 from ‘Asharah; published by F. 
Thureau-Dangin, ibid. 272f. Seal: Described 
ibid. 273f. 


Ammi-madar!* 


(i) VAT 6685 bought in Dér ez-Zor; published 
by A. Ungnad, VS VII 204 and translated 
by the same, BA VI/5 (1909) 26-32; see also 
Kohler-Ungnad, Hamm. Gesetz No. 459. 
Seal:? According to 11.25f. Ammi-madar was 
the son of Sunuh-rammu. 


The seals impressed on the second group exhibit 
clearly Old Babylonian motives and are said to be 
still close to those of the end of the Hammurapi 
dynasty. They contain no inscriptions. One 


111. Is Jsth — rendered certain by the date formula — 
a variant of [8hi in [&-hi-¢-Adda (Mari)? Cf. also [Shum 
(Eshnunna). 

112. The date formula is taken from laying the foun- 
dation of a new palace in Bi-id-ah**; ef. tablet (a). Com- 
pare also Bi-da-a**' ARM IV 76 34. 

113. For the reading see A. Ungnad, R. Ass. 2 (1935) 
192; B. Landsberger, JCS 8 (1954) 64 fn. 152. 


shows the use of the drill''* and approaches the so- 
called ‘elaborate style’ of the Mitannian im- 
pressions from Nuzu.'!® The beginnings of this 
style, one will assume, go back into the Old 
Babylonian period and are parallel with the 
style found in the first group. Here belong: 
KasStiliasu 
(j) AO 4656; published by F. Thureau-Dangin, 
JA 1909, 149-55 and TCL I 238; translation 
also in Kohler-Ungnad, Hamm. Gesetz No. 
1150; photo: RA 7 (1910) pl. 4, No. 2; L. 
Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres..., 
Musée du Louvre (1920ff.) No. A 595 (II p. 
156). On the seals also RA 7 (1910) 149f. 
(k) AO 4672, a duplicate of (j); published by M. 
Schorr, Bab. 3 (1910) 266f.; photo: Ibid.; L. 
Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres. .., 
Musée du Louvre (1920ff.) No. A 596 (II p. 
156, I pl. 118 fig. 17). 
(1) Staatsbibliothek Miinchen No. 1; published 
by Th. Bauer, MAOG 4 (1928) 1-6. Seals: 
Drawings ibid. 
Tablet Sayce, quoted PSBA 34 (1912) 52 
(identical with (1)? which offers the same 
date). 


(m 


On the Hana tablets we have, then, no less 
than nine names, eight of which are ‘Kast Ca- 
naanite,”’ i.e., continue the traditions of the Mari 
Age, the ninth, KasStiliaSu, being Kassite. 

Usually one has assigned to Ka&tiliaSu a place 
early in the series,''® mainly motivated by the 
belief that the name of an alleged canal “Ha-bur- 
i-ba-al-bu-ga-ds mentioned in the date of tablet 
(d) and that of the god Du-za-BI occurring in a 
dedication of Ammurapi Sar mat Hana‘ (cf. 
tablets (d) and (e)) are Kassite. Hence, the 
Kassite occupation of Hana would have to fall 
before that king. But is this belief really justi- 
fied? 

With respect to Du-za-BI, Kemal Balkan, when 
collecting recently the evidence on the Kassite 
language,''’ has rejected it with good reasons.!!® 

114. L. Delaporte, RA 7 (1910) 149f. 

115. IE. Porada, Seal Impressions of Nuzi (AASOR 24, 
1947) 12. 


116. See fn. 99 above. 

117. AO 9047 published by F. Thureau-Dangin, Syria 
5 (1924) 276. 

118. Kemal Balkan, Die Sprache der Kassiten (Amer. 
Oriental Series, 37, 1954) 105. 

119. If West Semitic, one feels reminded of formations 
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At first sight, the Kassite character of Ha-bur-i- 
ba-al-bu-ga-ds seems better founded; there exists 
indeed a Kassite god Bugas/s.'° And yet legiti- 
mate doubts exist as to whether “Habur-ibal- 
bugas is indeed the name of a canal. One might 
simply deal with the river Habur (which the king 
had to “open” from Dir-IsSarlim to Dir-Igidlim'') 
followed by the qualification i-ba-al bu-ga-ds. It 
may be preferable to interpret it as ‘East Ca- 
naanite” and to ascribe to it a meaning that would 
explain the need for (re)opening the river.'” 

In the circumstances, it does not seem to me 
so certain that KaStiliasu of Hana comes soon 
after Zimri-Lim. The advantage that would be 
gained by placing KastiliaSu at the end of the 
series of Hana kings and close to the Kassite 
dynasty in Babel is obvious. The eight remain- 
ing names are quite enough to fill the gap from 
Samsu-iluna to Samsu-ditana (five generations). 
For a decision the evidence is not sufficient as 
yet. However, it is not impossible that Kasti- 
liaSu is identical with either KasStiliaS, the third 
Kassite of King-list A,'** or even with KasStilias, 
the twelfth king of that dynasty.'*4 


(2) The Interval 


Mursilis, the Hittite king, must have passed 
through Hana on his campaign against Babel. 
It is likely that he dethroned the ‘‘Amurrite”’ 


like Ugar. d-pid or Arab. Du-l-halas(a), Du-l-Sara 
(Dusares). Cf. also Du-ma-as-qa, the ancient name for 
Damaskus 

120. Kemal Balkan, |.c. 102ff. 

121. On the Khabur, quite a long distance from its 
mouth, later Diar-Kitlim(m)u, see Ic. Unger, R. Ass. 2 
(1936) 245. 

122. Jbal may be the construct state of WS *yabalu 
‘water course’’, the word which also furnishes a likely 
etymon of the name of country and town of Ebla. The 
second element bugas might represent a Semitic fu‘al 
formation, denoting a deficiency. Landsberger’s as- 
sumption (JCS 8, 1954, 62) that VS XVI 24 presents us 
with an originally Kassite and then Akkadianized word 
bukagSum ‘‘Herzog’”’ rests on too slender a basis to be 
convincing (even if we disregard the daring linguistic 
combinations which he attaches to his discussion of 
that word). 

123. Whose twenty-two years would fall within the 
reign of Samsu-ditana, if we apply the vear count of 
King-list A. 

124. Thus 8. Smith, Early History of Assyria (1925) 
241; I. Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. aus Iran 8 (1937) 105; H. 
Frankfort, Cylinder Seals (1939) 154. Landsberger 
(l.c. 65) sees in KaStiliaSu of Hana a contemporary of 
Ammi-sadugqa. 


dynasty that had reigned at Hana. There is no 
reason to doubt the historicity of the information 
that Marduk stayed for twenty-four years in the 
Hittite country” and that it was the Kassite 
Agum II (Kakrime) who brought the god back 
from the land of the Haneans Ha-ni-i).'*° 
The chronological inference is that Agum II 
reigned about a quarter of a century after the 
fall of Samsu-ditana. His titles indicate that he 
actually claimed rulership also over Upper Meso- 
potamia.!” 

Agum II is the ninth Kassite king and comes 
five generations after Gandas. According to 
tradition, the Kassites ruled 576 years, and the 
point has often been made in the past!** that this 
figure cannot be much reduced, if at all. The 
end of the Kassite dynasty is about 1160 B. C. 
(with a few years leeway); hence, its beginning is 
1736. Six generations counted from that point 
should cover about 150 years. This allows us to 
place Agum’s end roughly around 1600. His 
beginning should coincide with the recovery of 
the image of Marduk; it, therefore, would have to 
come not inconsiderably before that date. 


125. K3353+, see H. G. Giiterbock, ZA NF 8 (1934) 
TOT. 

126. K4149+ (VR 33), see Fr. Delitzsch, Die Sprache 
der Kossiier (1884) 55ff.; P. Jensen, KB III/I p. 134ff.; 
Kemal Balkan, TTK Belleten 12 (1948) 733f. Compare 
on the two inscriptions also Kemal Turfan, Sumeroloji 
Arastirmalan 1 (1941) 974f. (see AfO 15 129; CR de la 
Seconde Rencontre Internationale Assyr. 102); C. Gadd, 
CR de la Seconde Rencontre Internationale Assyr. (1951) 
70f.; W. F. Albright, BASOR 126 (1952) 25; B. Lands- 
berger, JCS 8 (1954) 65 fn. 160. I cannot see any com- 
pelling reason for changing mat Ha-ni-i to mat Ha-ti-i 
(Landsberger) nor can I understand Hani as gentilic of 
Hatti as though it derived from *Hantu (Albright). 

127. He calls himself ‘king of the Kassites and the 
Akkadians, king of the wide country of Babel, he who 
settled ESnunna with numerous people, king of Padan 
and Alman, king of the Qutians..., he who pacified 
the four quarters of the world...” 

128. F. Thureau-Dangin, RA 36 (1939) 27; conceded 
by S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology (1940) 20 and CR 
de la Seconde Rencontre Internationale Assyr. (1951) 
70. Nevertheless, the advocates of the short chronology 
feel free to manipulate at will the figure transmitted 
in our sources and demonstrably not due to a recent 
scribal mistake (see fn. 130). They simply cut out one 
or two times sixty years, the only reason being to make 
the ancient sources coincide with their personal opinions. 
If any cutting is in order, the necessity for doing so must 
be stringently demonstrated on independent grounds. 
No such demonstration has ever been furnished; in other 
words, the shortening proposed is entirely arbitrary. 
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Regardless of the interval of twenty-four years 
between the end of Samsu-ditana and the begin- 
ning of Agum II, it seems to me unlikely that 
Agum ascended the throne of Babel immediately 
after MurSiliS withdrew from the conquered city. 
The two eastern powers, at the time, were the 
Kassites and the Sea-Land. At least one king 
of the Sea-Land must also have ruled over Babel; 
otherwise, that dynasty would not have been 
included in the Babylonian canon. The fact 
that in that canon the Sea-Land dynasty was 
placed first and the Kassite dynasty second, 
seems to indicate that the former took advantage 
of the situation prior to the latter. It was most 
likely Gul-kiSar who achieved this. In the King- 
list A he is the sixth king of the dynasty, and no 
less than fifty-five years are ascribed to him.'** 
His third predecessor, Damiq-ilisu, had been a 
contemporary of Ammi-ditana, third-to-the-last 
king of the Hammurapi dynasty. Gul-kiSar’s 
fifth or sixth successor, Ea-gamil, was dispossessed 
by Ulamburias, the thirteenth Kassite. Accord- 
ing to the King-list, the figures of which are in 
this case protected by the Gul-kiSar date of Ellil- 
nadin-apli,*’ the latter part of the Sea-Land 
dynasty lasted for 120 years. The span from 
Damiq-ilisu to Ea-gamil, both included, is sup- 
posed to cover 253 years. All this taken together 
makes the assumption reasonable that Gul-kiSar 
should be placed between Samsu-ditana and Agum 
II. Both these kings were important rulers, and 
between them they may have reigned over Babel 
for about fifty years, roughly 1650-1600 B. C. 

How long Hana remained in the hands of the 
If it is true that the 
KastiliaSu of the Hana tablet comes after the 


Kassites, we do not know. 


Kassite conquest and that he is identical with the 
twelfth Kassite of the dynastic list, it may have 
been for at least two generations"! after Agum IT, 


129. The well-known ‘‘glass’’ text BM 120960 (Gadd 
and Thompson, Iraq 3, 1936, 87ff.), the property of a 
priest of Marduk, bears the date mu.tis-sa Gul-ki-8dar 
lugal-e ‘‘year after (the one when) Gul-kiSar (became?) 
king.”’ 

130. BE 183. The 696 given there is the sum of 576 
(Kassites) + 120 (Sea-Land dynasty after Gul-kiSar); 
see F. Thureau-Dangin, RA 24 (1927) 186. 

131. KaStiliaS was the brother of UlamburiaS (L. W. 
King, Chronicles III, No. 2 rev. 12 and therefore a son 
of BurnaburiaS (F. H. Weissbach, Bab. Miszellen, No. 
3). The latter is either the son or the grandson of Agum 
II; ef. B. Landsberger, JCS 8 (1954) 44 fn. 68. 


i.e., roughly beyond the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. So much is clear: at the latest, 
the Aryan irruption into the Near East, which 
led to the establishment of the Hurrian states 
under Aryan leadership, must have put an end 
to the Kassite domination of the Euphrates 
valley. 


(3) The Hurrians and Mitannians 


The states of the Hurrians extend into the 
Amarna Age, i.e. into times the chronology of 
which can be considered as settled within a slight 
margin of error. 

TuSratta'? Sar mat Mitanni'* was an older 
contemporary of Suppiluliumas of Hatti and of 
the pharaohs Amenhotep III (1400-1370) and 
Amenhotep IV (1370—1353),'* the latter his son-in- 
law. TuSratta’s ancestry is known from the 
Amarna letters; he was the son of a Suttarna!®® 
and the grandson of an Artatama."® The 
Bogazkéy texts acquaint us with TuSratta’s son 
Mattiwaza'” and, more important in the present 
context, they allow us to trace back the Mitanni 
kings for one more generation to SauSsatar.!8 
That king resided in WaSSukanni'*® and had once 
conquered Assur.'*” 


132. The normal spelling in Bogazkéy as well as in 
Amarna is Du-ués-rat-ta or Tu-us-rat-ta. The excep- 
tional spelling 7'u-us-e-rat-ta KBo I 2 obv. 28, 29 is 
significant because it also occurs in EA 17 3 (Tu-is-e- 
rat-ta). It must be taken into account when an Indo- 
Iranian explanation of the name is proposed; so far this 
has never been done. 

133. In various spellings, but in most cases with 
double n. The double ¢ which is found in the majority 
of the occurrences seems to mark the voiceless quality of 
the stop, as usual in Mitanni orthography. 

134. For these figures see, most recently, M. B. 
Rowton, BASOR 126 (1952) 22. J. A. Wilson, The Bur- 
den of Egypt (1951) offers slightly higher dates: 1413-1377 
and 1380-1362 respectively. 

135. EA 29 18; 24; 47. 

136. EA 29 16; 24 iii 52. 

137. KBo I 1, 2 and 3 passim; KUB VIII 80 2, 17; 
XXIII 50 7; XVI 34 8. The reading may have to be 
revised. P.M. Purves in Gelb-Purves-MacRae, Nuzi 
Personal Names (1943) 194 proposed Sattiwaza; he was 
followed by Landsberger, JCS 8 (1954) 130. Giiterbock, 
JCS 10 (1956) 121 fn. 18 now considers Kurtiwaza as 
possible. 

138. Sa-us-Sa-tar Sarru a-bu a-ba a-bi-ia KBo 13 ov. 8. 
This is incorrect, since TuSratta mentions Artatama as 
his grandfather. We must go back one more generation 
(see H. Winckler, MVAG 1913, 4 63). 

139. l.c. obv.9. Localization at Fekheriya can hardly 


+ 
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SauSSatar of the Bogazkéy texts is no doubt 
identical with the owner of the seal impressed on 
the Nuzu tablet HSS IX 1,'' proof that his realm 
extended into the regions east of the Tigris. He 
is also identical with the overlord of Niqmepa of 
Alalahb (see below, section V), mentioned on some 
Alalah tablets, an indication that he wielded power 
in the west as well. 

The inscription on the Nuzu seal reads: Sa- 
is-ta-at-tar / mar Pér-sa-ta-tar / Sar Ma-i-ta- 
ni /. Thus it adds another generation to the line 
of Mitanni kings. 

The Alalah tablets in question, AT 13 and 14, 
contain legal decisions made i-na pa-ni 'Sa-ts- 
sa-ta(-at)-tar Sarri' “before 8.; the king.”” They 
are sealed with a seal on which the following 
inscription is found: Su-ut-tar-na / mar Ki-ir-ta 
Sar mat Ma-i-ta-ni/.* This is the so-called 
“dynastic seal’’® of Saustatar. It adds two 
more kings to our list; Suttarna was apparently 
considered as the founder of the TuSratta dynasty. 
It is noteworthy that all these kings add to their 
names the title “king of the Mitanni land.” It 
shows that the title was borne by the ruling mem- 
bers of the dynasty from its very inception. It is 


be maintained today. (See now also A. Moortgat, Arch. 
Forschungen der Max Freiherr von Oppenheim-Stiftung 
im nérdlichen Mesopotamien [Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen 62, 1957]). 
Suppiluliumas’ reaches WaSSukanni by way of [Suwa 
(east of Malatya within the bend of the Euphrates), 
AlSe (upper Tigris valley), Kutmar (on the Batman-Su ?) 
and Suta (on the lower Batman-Su ?) and then returns 
to the Euphrates and Halpa (KBo I 1 obv. 285ff.). 
PiyasiliS and Mattiwaza pass Irrite and Harran before 
coming to W. (KUB VIII 80 + XXIII 50 + HT 21; 
KUB XIX 9 ii 26ff.). Hence WasSukanni should be 
looked for in the vicinity of Mardin. 

140. KBo I 3 obv. 8&f. 

141. Photo: A. Gétze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer 
(1936) Abb 49; R. F. S. Starr, Nuzi IT (1937) pl. 118 I. 

142. Some scholars had read Ma-i-te-ni; they are now 
definitely disproved by the Alalah seal (see presently). 
The ta, then, must be substituted for alleged Sa also in 
the two personal names. The IE. etymology proposed 
by E. Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften (1938) 170, 258 
(sk. mita, lat. meta, np.-arab. maiddn) is worth con- 
sidering. 

143. Saussatattar is apparently the fullest, and sup- 
posedly the most original, form of the name; the shorter 
Saustattar seems due to  syneopation. Similarly 
Suttatarna > Suttarna, TuSeratta > Tusératta. 
Saustattar finally yields SauSSattar by assimilation. 

144. With compare 'KAR-ta-su-u-ra-aS KUB 
XXIII 16 iii 11. 


only TuSsratta who by the side of “lord of the 
Mitanni land’’“*® also employs the title “lord of 
the Hurrian land.’ 


The relationship between the Mitanni land and’ 


the Hurrian land is not clear at all beyond the 
fact that knights of Hurrian nationality were the 
bearers of political power in both states and that 
both states were rivals. TuSratta seems to have 
encroached upon the Hurrian state of Artatama 
and lured some of the Hurrian grandees over to 
his side; this explains the blood bath to which 
Suttarna, Artatama’s son, subjects them, when, 
after TuSratta’s death, he takes WasSukanni. 
There is no documentary proof, however, for the 
view, set forth by H. Winckler almost fifty years 
ago,'® that TuSratta’s ascent to the throne had 
been irregular and had split an originally larger 
Hurri state in two, that TuSratta had created a 
separate Mitanni kingdom while Artatama, 
allegedly TuSratta’s brother, had continued as 
Hurri king. 

On the contrary, we see now that the titles 
“king of the Mitanni land” and ‘king of the 
Hurrians (Hurrian land)” existed side by side 
long before TuSratta; they may represent differ- 
ent dynasties. In other words, it is doubtful 
today whether Ba-ra-al-tar-na Sarru dannu Sar 
erin.meS Hurri*' “B., the mighty king, king of 
the Hurri warriors,’ mentioned by Idrimi of 
Alalah as his overlord,’ was an ancestor of TuS- 
ratta and SauSsatar; he may belong to a line of 
kings from which sprang Artatama and Suttarna 
who had been rivals of the Mitannians. The 
same person as the just-mentioned Barattarna 
is no doubt Sarru Bar-ra-at-tar-na whose death is 
mentioned in the Nuzu text HSS XIII, 165, line 
3.° Tt has been demonstrated that this king 


145. Le palais royal d’Ugarit III (1955) XXIV f., XL 
ff., 287ff.; E. A. Speiser, JAOS 75 (1955) 157. 

146. 'Du-us-rat-ta-a-we KUR Mi-i-it-ta-a-an-ni-e-we 
eb-ri-i-we (gen.) Mit. Letter (VS XII 200) iii 103f. 

147. 'Du-uS-rat{-ta-an] KUR Hur-wu-u-hé e-we-er-ni 
ibid. iv 127. 

148. MDOG 35 (1907) 36ff.; MVAG 18, 4 (1913) 63ff. 

149. Statue of Idrimi 43ff. In my opinion, which co- 
incides with that of Albright (BASOR 118, 1950, 17 fn. 27) 
and Landsberger (JCS 8, 1954, 55), Sidney Smith’s read- 
ing 'ba-ra Su-tar-na (editio princeps, 1949, 16f.) is quite 
obviously untenable. There is, then, no justification 
for the speculations in Sir L. Woolley, Alalakh (1955) 
394f. 

150. W. F. Albright, BASOR 118 (1950) 17 fn. 27; A. L. 
Oppenheim, BASOR 93 (1944) 16. AT 3 40f. also testi- 
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is older than SauSSatar by about one genera- 
tion.!*! 

One thing is certain: during the reigns of Tus- 
ratta and Suppiluliumas, the Hurri land and the 
Mitanni land are two different countries, hostile 
to each other. Artatama and TuSratta are ad- 
versaries; as the texts put it, a lawsuit is pending 
between them before the gods. When Suppilu- 
liumas concluded a treaty with Artatama, 
TuSratta considered this as a casus belli..°? In 
the ensuing conflict Tusratta seems to have won; 
Artatama was believed to be ‘‘(legally) dead.’ 
But soon, when TuSratta died at the hand of his 
own son, Mattiwaza, this estimate of the situation 
had to be revised. Artatama’s son, Suttarna, 
occupied part of TuSratta’s realm, and the official 
view is now that ‘“TesSub decided,” i.e. in fact 
reversed judgment in, ‘tthe case of Artatama. 
His son brought the dead Artatama back to life; 
but the whole Mitanni country is ruined.’’!®* 

The situation changed again when Suppiluliu- 
mas decided to intervene in favor of Mattiwaza 
who, escaping from Suttarna, appeared at his 
court and asked for help. Suppiluliumas chose 
to reinstate Mattiwaza after having given him 
his daughter in marriage. The cruelties per- 
petrated by Suttarna gainst the Hurrian grandees 
of TuSratta'* served as a pretext. - The official 
fies to the conclusion of a treaty between Idrimi and 
'Pa-ra-tar-na. Although his country is not mentioned, 
Paratarna should be the same person. If so, logic re 
quires to make Pilliya (ibid. 2) Paratarna’s successor, 
i.e. also a Hurri king. The assumption so far has been 
(see D. J. Wiseman, p. 32) that AT 3 is a treaty with 
Kizzuwatna, but the reference to Paratarna has been 
left unexplained. (Different: S. Smith, Anat. Stud. 6, 
1956, 41 fn. 1.) 

151. H. Lewy, Annuaire de |’Inst. de Philologie et 
d’Histoire Orient. et Slaves 13 (1953, publ. 1955) 284 fn. 
4. Note the same author’s views on the relationship 
between Bar(r)attarna and SauSSatar, ibid. 285ff. 

152. ‘‘Whereas, at the time when Suppiluliumas the 
great king, the hero, the king of the Hittite country, the 
favorite of the Storm-god, and Artatama, the king of the 
Hurrian country, had concluded a treaty with each other, 
TuSratta, king of Mitanni land, asserted his might 
against TuSratta, the king of Mitanni land’ KBo [1 ete. 
obv. Iff. 

153. Ibid. obv.49f. The duplicate KBo I 2 suppresses 
the statement that Artatama’s son brought his father 
back to life. It immediately goes on to the next stage 
(see presently), namely, Suttarna’s bloody revenge, by 
substituting ‘‘but his son did him (i.e. his father) kind 
of evil (8a sa-bu-ur-ti).” 


154. KBo I 3 obv. 12ff. 


version says that a lawsuit is now pending between 
Mattiwaza and Suttarna. Mattiwaza’s protector 
Suppiluliumas states: “The Storm-god has de- 
cided his (i.e. Mattiwaza’s) case,” “the great king, 
the king of the Hittite land, has revived the 
Mitanni country for the sake of his daughter. I 
have seized with my hand Mattiwaza, the son of 
TuSratta, and have given to him my daughter 
in marriage.’’!°° 

The way in which Mattiwaza himself construes 
his case is highly interesting. He maintains that 
Suppiluliumas need not change the royal position 
of Artatama (with whom he had concluded a 
treaty). He proposes that he, Mattiwaza, will 
take the position of a fertennu to Artatama, and 
that as such he is to rule over Mitanni.'®® Ap- 
parently, Suttarna continues as king over the 
Hurri land. We know from other evidence that 
lertennu is the equivalent of Hitt. usriyanni and 
denotes the heir presumptive to the throne.!7 

By what procedure and on whose authority 
Mattiwaza could be made fertennu remains unex- 
plained. One should keep in mind the fact that 
the Mitanni treaties are sworn to not only by 
Mattiwaza, but also by the Hurri'®* or 
mara (mat) Hurri'** who lived in Mitanni.  Per- 
haps these mariyanni held such authority. 


Alalah 


The excavations in Alalah in the plain of 
Antioch have penetrated deep enough to provide 
us with an archaeological sequence that extends 
beyond the second millennium.'®® More than 
that, two of its levels, those numbered VII and 
IV, have furnished copious tablets, the former 


155. KBo I 1 obv. 55ff. 

156. & a-na-ku a-na te-er-te-nu-ut-ti-8u lu-uz-zi-iz-ma 
mat “'Mi-it-ta-an-ni lu-me-’-ir KBo 13 obv. 29f. 

157. This follows from a comparison of RS 11.772 (see 
A. Goetze, RHA 12, 1952, 1ff.) with the virtual dupli- 
cates RS 11.227 and 17.347, the knowledge of which I 
owe to the kindness of J. Nougayrol. Compare also 
KBo III 3 ii 7. Contrary to the view of P. Koschaker, 
ZA NF 7 (1933) 35f., the Syrian fertennu is second to his 
father, not to his older brother. 

158. KBo [1 rev. S9ff. 

159. KBo I 3 rev. 25ff. 

160. Sir Leonard Woolley, Alalakh. An Account of 
the Excavations at Tell Atchana in the Hatay, 1937-49. 
(Reports of the Research Committee of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, No. XVIII, 1955); ef. the same, 
A Forgotten Kingdom (Pelican Book A 261, 1953). 
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parallel with the later part of the Hammurapi 
dynasty in Babel, the latter with the flourishing 
period of the Hurrian states.'* Quite naturally 
Alalah is in close connection with neighboring 
Yambad-Halpa through most of its history. 
The importance of Alalah for chronology has been 
duly emphasized soon after the discovery by 
Sidney Smith'® and later, when the tablets had 
become available, by Landsberger.'® I there- 
fore limit myself here to presenting briefly the 
evidence in the form of annotated lists, distin- 
guishing the three main periods. 


(1) The Mari Period 
Yamhad Hana-Mari Kargamis 


Yaggid-Lim'* 


Sumum-epuh!® Yahdun-Lim'*"* 


_,;—Aplahanda'® 
| 


| 
Hammurapi'” 
Yatar-Ammi'® 


161. D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (Occasional 
Publ. of the British Inst. of Arch. at Ankara No. 2, 
1953); additional text copies by the same authorin JCS 
8, 1954, 1-30. 

162. S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology (1940). 

163. JCS 8, 1958, 31-45, 47-73, 106-33. 

164. Mentioned in the inscriptions of his son Yabdun 
Lim. According to ARM 13 Yagid-Lim was a contempo 
rary of Ila-kabkabu, the father of Samsi-Adad, who later 
became king of Assur. 

l64a. ‘King of Mari and the country of Hana’’: 
Brick inscription Syria 32, 1955, 1ff.; ‘king of Mari, 
Tuttul and the country of Hana’’: Cone inseription RA 
33, 1936, 49ff. He has his own date formulae, see Studia 
Mariana (1950) 52; compare also ARM [ 1-3. 

164b. Son of Yahdun-Lim, ‘‘king of Mari, Tuttul and 
the country of Hana’’: tablet Herzfeld in RA 11 (1914) 
134ff. (see F. Thureau-Dangin, RA 33, 1936, 53). Zimri 
Lim is now well known from the Mari archives. 

165. Brick of Yahdun-Lim (Syria 32, 1955, Uff.) iii 
12f.: contemporary of Yahdun-Lim. 

166. RA 37 (1939) 47; Semitica 1 (1948) 21: contempo 
rary of Aplabanda of Kargamis. 

167. RA 37 (1939) 47ff.: contemporary of Zimri-Lim 
and of Yatar-Ammi of KargamiS. See RA 35 (1938) 
113. 

168. RA 35 (1938) 115ff.: contemporary of Yasmah- 
Adda, son of Samsi-Adad of Assur, and of Zimri-Lim of 
Mari; contemporary also of Yarim-Lim of Yamhad (see 
fn. 166). Cf. ARM V 5-13. 


169. RA 35 (1938) 120f.: son of Aplahanda and con- 
temporary of Zimri-Lim. Cf. Symbolae Koschaker 113 
and see also fn. 167. 


(2) The Period of the Late Hammurapi Dynasty!” 


Yambad Alalah 
Hammurapi"! 
7 
Abba-El’? Yarim-Lim'™<—, Hammurapi'® 
Yarim-Lim'™! +——Yarim-Lim!” 


| 


Niqmi-epuh 


Yarim-Lim!”* 
Hammurapi"! Irkabtum!*!# 


170. Cf. B. Landsberger, JCS 8 (1954) 51f. The list 
presented by Albright, BASOR 144 (1956) 28 is incom- 
plete; see A. Goetze, BASOR 146 (1957) 21ff. 

171. There is good reason for the belief that this 
Hammurapi is identical with the Hammurapi just 
mentioned under (1). 

172. Ab-ba-El / mar Ha-am-mu-ra-pi / Sar Ta-am- 
ha-ad / ... AT 442 b-2 (JCS 8 30) and AT 444 b (seal in- 
scription). 

173. Witness after Ab-ba-El Sarru and identified as 
a-hi Sarrt AT 56 43f. 

174. Ta-ri-im-L|i-im| / mar Ab-ba-El / Sar Ta-am-ha- 


ad / ... AT 444 (seal inseription). 
175. Ni-iq-mi-e|-pu-uh| / mar Ia-ri-im-L{i-im| / Sar 
Ia-am-ha-ad / ... AT 7 (seal inseription ¢). Cf. C. L. 


Woolley, Alalakh pl. 67 No. 145. 

176. Cf. presently and fn. 180. 

177. Cf. presently and fn. 180. Wiseman, The Ala- 
lakh Tablets, assigns the text No. 39 dated mu Ha-am- 
mu-ra-pi lugal-e without further comment to level VII. 
Sidney Smith, Ant. Journ. 19 (1939) 45f., on the other 
hand, says that it was found ‘in the level below the 
palace [of Niqmepa], with sherds of pottery closely re- 
sembling the ‘Khabur ware’ found by Mr. Mallowan at 
Chager Bazar.’”’ Does this mean Alalah VI? At any 
rate, if the tablet belongs to VII, it should come from a 
late phase. 

178. Wa-ri-im-Li-im ma|r 'Ha-am-mu-|ra-pi warad 
'{b-ba-El AT 1 8f. 

179. Installed in Alalah by Ab-ba-El of Yamhad: AT 
1. Party to a legal case in one of the years of Niqmepa: 
AT 11; buys a village in one of the years of Niqmi-epuh: 
AT 52. 

180. [Am-|mi-ta-qum|-ma| / Ia}-ri-im{-Li-im] / 
jawil / ... AT 443 b (seal inscription). 
Contemporary of Nigmi-epuh Sarru: AT 55 (mentions a 
son Sumi-Addu). Married to a daughter of Nawar- 
atal, the sukkallu, and father of a Hammurapi: AT 6 
dated to Yarim-Lim king (sc. of Yambad). Comtempo- 
rary of Yarim-Lim also AT 27 (title: king), 61, 79, 95. 
Contemporary of Hammurapi, king of Yamhad: AT 21, 
22. Ammitaqum acquires the kingship over Alalah (see 
AT 19, 28) and dates tablets in his own name (AT 35). 

181. AT 6 11. 

18la. Mentioned as mar Sarri in AT 96, a tablet which 


| 
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The first king of Yamhad during this second 
period can safely be identified with the last one 
of the first period. Hence he was a contemporary 
of Hammurapi of Babel. Since Samsu-ditana, 
the last of his descendants on the throne of Babel, 
represents the fifth generation after the famous 
lawgiver, the five generations listed above for 
both Yamhad and Alalah run parallel with the 
Babylonian kings from Samsu-iluna to Samsu- 
ditana. In these circumstances it is reasonable, 
and indeed inevitable, to assume that the end of 
the two Syrian dynasties and the destruction 
of Alalah at the end of layer VII are due to the 
same event as the fall of Babel, namely, the con- 
quests of the Hittite kings HattuSsilis I and Mur- 
Silis I. It is well known that already Hattu- 
SiliS campaigned in Syria, and that his successor 
MurSiliS succeeded in subjugating it. He was so 
firmly entrenched in this area that he could 
embark without serious interference upon his 
raid down the Euphrates River which culminated 
in the capture of Babel itself. 

From the point of view of chronology it is 
important, as Landsberger has first seen,’ that 
Zukrasi UGULA UKUS, witness in AT 6 Zi. a 
deed of Ammitaqumma dated in the reign of 
Yarim-Lim, king of Yambhad, is identical with 
Zukrasi UGULA UKUS-E-NE in the service of 
the “man” of Halab who appears in the Hittite 
composition represented by KBo VII 14'* ete.'** 
exhibits a date of Niqmi-epuh (of Yamhad). Son of 
Ammitaqumma: AT 54; although this tablet deals with 
the purchase of a village on the part of Ammitaqumma 
awitl Alalah from Ir-kab-tum mar Ammitaqumma, it is 
nevertheless dated mu Ir-kab-tum lugal-e. This is com- 
pelling reason to distinguish with Sidney Smith, Anat. 
Studies 6 (1956) 40 fn. 6 between Irkabtum of Alalah and 
Irkabtum of Yambad, a son of Niqmepuh; note 
Wiseman’s restoration of the seal inscription AT 443a 
(accepted by 8. Smith). If the thesis is accepted, Ammi- 
taqum of Alalah would have reigned under four kings of 
Yamhad. The date /r-kab-tum lugal-e also appears AT 
38, 64 and 65. The reign of Irkabtum of Alalah closes 
the series and ends in a catastrophe which marks, at 
the same time, the end of Alalah VII. 

182. JCS 8 (1954) 52. 

183. This is the tablet 29/k excavated on Biiyiikkale, 
the acropolis of Bogazkéy, in 1952 and commented upon 
by H. Otten in MDOG 86 (1953) 59ff. The notion first 
entertained by the excavators that it came into the 
ground during the period of Biiyiikkale [Ve and was in 
situ when recovered (l.c. 21) has since been abandoned. 

184. The fragment has been joined with KUB XXXVI 
100; duplicates are KUB XXXVI 101 and 102. KUB 
XXXVI 126 may also be pertinent (ef. H. Otten, In 
haltsiibersicht of KUB XXXVI p.V). Perhaps we have 


To this composition'*® belongs in all probability 
KUB XXXI 5, the fragment which mentions 
'Ta-ri-im-li|-im-ma-as| and his son(?) ['Ha-m]u- 
ra-pt-is.°® Since no Hittite king before Hat- 
tuSilis and MursiliS extended their activities into 
Syria, it must be assigned to their lifetime. The 
synchronism between Hammurapi of Yambhad- 
Halab with Mursilis I of Hatti is thereby con- 
firmed. 


(3) The Hurrian Period 


The inscription of Idrimi, king of Alalah,'** 
familiarizes us with the events of his lifetime and 
allows us to draw up the following stemma of his 
immediate family: 


AN-i-lim-ma 
king of Halab, Mukis and Ne’a'” 


Idrimi (youngest son) 
becomes king of Mukis 
and vassal of Baratarna, the Hurri king'® 


Adad-nirari 
is appointed successor to his father 


to read in iv7 of that text ""™Ha-at-tu (-8a) -az-ma-as as 
KBo VII 14 i113. In KUB XXXVI 126 iv 17 we encoun- 
ter the LU? "™Ha-as-Si so prominent in KBo VII 14 
ete. 

185. It is Old Hittite. Acting persons include the 
“king’’ — i.e. the Hittite king who in old texts is always 
introduced in this way — , the LU "™Halab, the GAL 
ERIN.MES Ma-an-da, and the LU 

186. It is likewise Old Hittite. It features not only 
the “king” and the LU “™Ha-as-Si (a coincidence not 
encountered anywhere else) but also an UGULA UKUS- 
SA-E-NE. The coincidences thus become too numer. 
ous to be brushed aside as accidental. Ja-ri-im-li-im- 
ma-as recurs in KUB XXXVI 103 (and its duplicate(?) 
2BoTU 19 = KBo III 56, see Ek. Laroche, RHA 58, 1956, 
34). It is worth noting that the continuation of this 
latter text mentions the Hurrians. The first time 
Hurrians occur in Bogazkéy texts is in connection with 
MurSili’s Euphrates campaign (2BoTU 238A i 30). All 
this vields a more and more tightly knit pattern. 

186a. S. Smith, The Statue of Idrimi (Occasional 
Publ. of the British Inst. of Arch. in Ankara No. 1, 
1949). 

187. The geographic terminology has completely 
changed now. The three countries must be contiguous. 
Halab is of course Aleppo, MukiS is the country around 
Alalab = Agana and the latter its capital, and Ne’a 
(Neya, Ne’) is most likely to be placed on the Orontes 
near later Apamea. Cf. JCS 4 (1950) 230. The new 
texts from Ras Shamra show that MukiS had a long 
border in common with Ugarit. 

188. Cf. above fn. 149. 
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Apparently Adad-nirari never ascended the 
throne, for the tablets from level IV provide us 
with the following series of rulers: 


Sarra-E] 


Abba-El's* 


| 
Niqmepa!"! 
becomes vassal of Saussatatar!” 


[lilimma!” 


From the synchronisms Barratarna here and 
Saussatatar'™ there — it is clear that Niqmepa 
and his son Ililimma are later than the Idrimi 
whose statue has been found. There is some rea- 
son to believe that Idrimi, the father of Niqmepa, 
is identical with that older Idrimi. For, the 
scribe mentioned on the stela is Sarruwa (1. 98f.) 
and Niqmepa’s fupsarru bears the same name, 
(AT 17 23; 47 20; 72 16). In this way we gain 
four generations of kings of MukiS and Alalah. 
To these we must add Abba-El and Sarra-El; how 
long before the older Ililimma they are to be 
placed — immediately before him or with addi- 
tional kings missing in between we have no 
way of knowing. Since Idrimi is a contemporary 
of Parratarna, they might lead us close to Tele- 
pinu’s 


189. Ab-ba-El Sarru dannu / mar Sar-ra-El / arad 
4ISKUR / na-ra-am 4ISKUR / si-ki-il-tum / 8a 4ISTAR / 
““Abba-El, mighty king, son of Sarra-El, servant of the 
Storm-god, favorite of the Storm-god, cherished pos- 
session of ISTAR”’: AT 2, 15, 16, 46, 47, 66, 67, 68, 72, 74, 
82,102. This is the ‘‘dynastie seal’’ (see above fn. 145) 
used by Idrimi. 

190. Id-ri-mi / ardu Sa “ISKUR / “I., servant of the 
Storm-god”’ (seal used by his son Niqmepa): AT 17, 71, 
99, 227, 395. 

191. Sar mat Mu-ki-is-hé |...| AT 22; Sar #!A-la-la-ah: 
ibid. 76; Sarru passim; Sarru mar Id-ri-mi: AT 15 3. 
Contemporary of Sunaksura (of Kizzuwatna?): AT 14. 
His seal just says 'Niq-me-pa: AT 85. 

192. AT 13, 14. 

193. Mentioned as mar Sarri AT 15 15; 330 8 (tablets 
of Niqmepa); as Sarru: AT 48, 49, 70, 87,88. We read on 
his seal /AN.AN-ma / arad 4X / : AT 48, 49, 87, 88, 103. 
If the AN-li(m)-AN-li(m)-ma of KUB IIT 16 20 is identi- 
cal with Niqmepa’s son, the treaty between Suppilu- 
liumaS(?) and Tunib in which he occurs would trace back 
the mutual relations between the contracting parties 
for quite some time. 

194. See above p. 66f. 

195. See the chart at the end of this article. 


Alalah IV ended in a catastrophe.'**  [lilimma, 
the son of Niqmepa, is the last king of Alalah who 
has left any records. His palace was looted and 
burned down. The assumption seems reasonable 
that his downfall is connected with the rather 
violent events of the outgoing fifteenth century 
that led to the establishment of the Mitanni 
kingdom. 

If we assume that Alalah IV started around 
1500 and remember that Alalah VII ended at the 
time of MurSilis of Hatti shortly before the fall of 
Babel, which we have placed around 1650, we 
obtain the greatest possible compression. For, 
between these two dates we have to accommodate 
levels VI and V of Alalah.'% Those who recom- 
mend further compression should be aware of 
the fact that they implicitly deny the reality of 
these two layers.!* 

VI 
Kizzuwatna 

The country of Kizzuwatna,'*’ it is now gen- 
erally admitted, is to be located in Cilicia?’’ and 
extended at various times east across the Amanus. 
Thus it barred the Hittites from access to Syria. 
Inversely, domination of the Hittites over Syria 
presupposes non-existence or prior defeat of 
Kizzuwatna. 

Suppiluliumas, before embarking upon his 
Syrian campaigns, had to come to an under- 
standing with Kizzuwatna by peaceful or by 
warlike means. The result of the struggle can 
be gathered from the treaty between him and 
Sunassura?"" which establishes a protectorate of 
the Hittites over Kizzuwatna. In the period 
before Suppiluliumas, Kizzuwatna with the chang- 
ing political situation had veered back and forth 
between Hatti and UHurri.2°? The king who 

196. Sir Leonard Woolley, Alalakh (1955) 130f. 

197. Temple: Ic. 65ff.; palaces: l.c. 106ff.; town de- 
fences: |.c. 137ff., 151ff.; private houses: l.c. 173ff.; pot- 
tery: in particular 342ff. 

198. W. F. Albright, BASOR 144 (1956) 26ff. agrees 
with placing the end of Alalah VII around the middle of 
the 17th century. However, he crowds the whole 
Hittite history from Labarnas to Suppiluliumas between 
that date and ca. 1380 or 1370. 

199. Kizzuwatna was briefly dealt with by Lands- 
berger, JCS 8 (1954) 50f. 

200. A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hit- 
tite Geography (YOS Res. 22, 1940). 

201. KBo [5 (Akkadian); KUB VIII 81 (Hittite) ; ef. 
MDOG 73 32 fn. 2. 

202. Details in A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna (1940). 
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TABLE 


Cilicia 


Syria Anatolia Middle Euphrates Lower Mesopotamia 
MursSilis Hana kings Samsu-ditana 
Zidantas Gul-kisar 
Ammunas Agum 
ry e ¥ | ¥ ¥ 
lelepinus ISputabsu 
Alluwamnas Kirta ? Burnaburias 
Ililimma Zidantas Pilliva Sutarna KasStilias 
? 
Idrimi Huzziyas Parsatatar | Parratarna Agum 
Niqmepa Tudhaliyas Sunasura | Saustatar Pilliya ? Karaindas 
Ililimma Hattusilis Padatissu Artatama KadaSman-Harbe 
Tudhaliyas Talzu Sutarna Kadasman-E lil 
Suppiluliumas Sunagura TuSsratta Artatama Burnaburias 
Alalah Hatti Kizzuwatna Mitanni Babel 


effected this change must have been Talzus, 
in all probability Sunassura’s predecessor.2™ 

The next treaty to be considered is that of 
Paddatissu (var. Ba-ta-ti-is-Su) with an unknown 
Hittite king; it is written in Akkadian.?"* The 
phraseology is in several cases close to that of 
the Sunassura treaty?°® and for that reason one 
will not date it too far from the latter. , 

The Alalah tablet 14 mentions a Sunassura who 
engages in a law-suit with Niqmepa (of Mukis- 
Alalah) before Saussatattar, the king (of Mitanni), 
apparently both men’s overlord. The name 
Sunassura points to Kizzuwatna as his country.2"* 
The object of the quarrel is the town Alawari, 
which apparently was claimed by both and there- 
fore must lie near their mutual border.” Un- 
fortunately, it cannot be localized at present.?" 


203. Thus because of Bo 4889 (Lc. 
(55): 56. 

204. KUB XXXIV 1 (Akkadian); two additional 
pieces, 1815/e and 1818/e (unpublished) are mentioned 
by H. Otten, JCS 5 (1951) 131 fn. 13. 

205. Cf. H. Otten, l.c. 131f. 

206. It is not mentioned in the text. 

207. Possibly t-na di|-nim ®{il-te-i 7|A-la-wa- 
rik’ 'Su-na-ak-Su-ra i-\ti-ur “he prevailed in the 


60ff.) obv. 12, 


lawsuit and Alawari reverted to Sunassura’”’; a date (of 
SauSSatar) may have followed. 

208. There are three more occurrences in the Alalah 
tablets, two of which (in lists) are still ‘unpublished. 
One feels reminded of 7/A-ru-a-ar** KBo I 11 obv. 25 (in 


Hurri 


The synchronism with Saussatattar, the Mitanni 
king, and Niqmepa of Mukis places this Sunassura 
three generations prior to Suppiluliumas. 

The Sunassura of the Alalah tablet may be 
identical with that of the Hittite fragment KUB 
XXXVI 51. The identification may at least be 
assumed until a better proposal is set forth. 

The old Hittite treaty between Zidantas of 
Hatti and Pa /illiya of Kizzuwatna?’ is no doubt 
sarlier. Linguistics alone proves this. The prob- 
lem of its date is not easy to solve; there are 
two old Hittite kings with the name Zidantas: 
the son-in-law of HantiliS and the second succes- 
sor of TelepinuS.”” As far as I can see a decision 
can only be made by an appraisal of the historical 
situation under the two kings. 

In my opinion Zidantas I should be eliminated 
from consideration. His reign marks a low point 
in Hittite power. His predecessor Hantilis*" had 
been pushed out of Syria by the Hurrians and had 
experienced difficulties in maintaining himself 
against the KaSkeans. Probably no Kizzuwatna 


front of 7'Ha-la-ab*') which however may have to be 
read 7'Za-ru-a-ar (W. F. Albright, BASOR 18 27f.). 

209. KUB XXXVI 108 (= Bo 629/c) treated by H. 
Otten, JCS 4 (1951) 129-32. The Kizzuwatna king is 
also mentioned KUB VII 20 obv. 1; KUB XXX 47 17; 
63 ii 3. 


210. See above Section I. 


211..See above Section IT 1. 
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existed yet in his time. Zidantas II, on the other 
hand, still benefited by the restoration of Hittite 
power under Telepinus, who apparently had re- 
established his southeastern boundary south of 
Lawazantiya and HasSuwa?” and had concluded a 
treaty with Kizzuwatna (see presently). The 
name of the Kizzuwatnean king, Pilliya, is Hur- 
rian;?8 it fits better in the time of Zidantas II 
when these newcomers had already established 
themselves on the Middle Euphrates and in 
Northern Syria than in that of Zidantas I when 
they were still fighting for recognition. 

The treaty between Telepinus and ISputahsu,?"' 
then, is the oldest treaty between Hatti and 
Kizzuwatna. This agrees well with the ‘‘Kani- 
shite” name of ISputahSu.2'"® On his seal?'® he 
calls himself son of Pariya-watri? and “great 
king.”’ His power must have been equal to that 
of his Hittite partner. Telepinus, for the first 
time after the great days of HattuSilis and Mur- 
siliS, shows interest in the southeast. He could 
certainly not match the performance of these 
predecessors, but the pattern of his policy be- 
comes visible. He secures the neutrality of 
Kizzuwatna and concentrates his military efforts 
farther east. He takes stern measures against a 
revolt in Lawazantiya (2BoTU 23 A ii 20ff.) 

212. See below. 

213. A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna (1940) 6 fn. 23; Gelb- 
Purves-MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names (1943) 242. 

214. The treaty is mentioned in the catalog KUB 
XXX 42 iv 15ff.; surviving fragments are KUB IV 76 
(Akkadian); KUB XXXI8I1 (Hittite) and 82 (Akkadian). 

215. A. Goetze, Language 30 (1954) 354. 

216. Impressed on a bulla found at Tarsus; see I. J. 
Gelb, AJA 39 (1935) 535 fn. 2 and apud H. Goldman, 
Excavations at Gézlii Kule Tarsus 2 (1956) 247; A. 
Goetze, AJA 40 (1936) 210ff. 

217. This name I have claimed for Luwian (JCS 8, 
1954, 78); Landsberger, however, for Indo-Aryan (JCS 8, 
1954, 50f., 130). 


and moves against HaSSuwa?" (and Zizzilippa?'*) 
with speedy force. 


Conclusion 


We conclude by listing the rulers of the period 
between MurSilis and Suppiluliumas in parallel 
columns according to generations. Table I (p. 72) 
shows the resulting picture. 

The table shows that the nine generations of 
Hittite kings by no means stand in a vacuum, but 
are paralleled in the other countries of the Meso- 
potamian world by similar series of rulers. This 
is in particular true of the period after Telepinus, 
i.e. during the so-called ‘‘Middle Hittite King- 
dom.” It is here that the opinions of scholars 
vary in large measure. 

Cornelius and Albright place the death of 
MurSilis I of Hatti around 1530 and let Suppilu- 
liuma’s reign begin around 1380. Thus they have 
available for the nine generations of Hittite 
kings between these two rulers and for their 
contemporaries in the other countries of Upper 
Mesopotamia only 150 years. Since this is 
impossible, they must deny the count of genera- 
tions and the evidence on which it is based. In 
my opinion, this means doing violence to the 
historical sources at our disposal. 


218. Ido not know why HasSSuwa (HaSSum) should be 
localized on the left bank of the Euphrates south of 
Samsat and east of Birecik as S. Smith, Anat. Stud. 6 
(1956) 42 insists. In the quoted article no precise reason 
was given for this view. The Hittite evidence is de- 
cidedly against it. 

219. ZizzilippaS (loc. Zi-iz-zi-li-ip-pi) is certainly 
identical with Za-az-li-ip-pa-as, according to KUB 
XXIII 68 rev. 12, 24 a town in Kizzuwatna (the text is 
translated in A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna 44f.). Note the 
occurrence of U-ru-us-sa-as in the same text, which re- 
calls the connection between Ursu and Hassu attested by 
KBo I 11 (H. G. Giiterbock, ZA NF 10, 1938, 114ff.). 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYRIAN GLYPTIC STYLE 


Briacs BUCHANAN 


Guilford, Conn., U. 8. A. 


HSM 109. Envelope, enclosing tablet, dated in 
the 30th year of Samsuiluna, with 25 
impressions of 7 seals. One impres- 
sion of seal no. 7 in the upper left 
corner of the reverse; impression 
much worn; crack in envelope 
through middle of design (see draw- 
ing).! 


Two registers with guilloche between them. 
Upper register: cow, with head turned back 
toward suckling calf, and rodent(?) above lying 
bull; long-robed deity holding weapon aloft and 


‘ 


grasping horn(?) of second lying bull; on bull’s 
back, structure (gate?) that is grasped at top by 
two long-skirted figures in mid-air, and inside 
which stands nude female in uncertain posture; 
on either side of structure, running animal 
(fox?); below animal to right, human head of 
uncertain character; human figure. Lower reg- 
ister: trace of animal(?); nude bearded hero 
struggling with animal; two bullmen wrestling 
(?), fish(?) between them; inscription; trace of 
human figure. 


1. The envelope, Harvard Semitic Museum 109, was 
made available for study at Yale through the kindness 
of Prof. Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University. For 
comment on the envelope and a copy of the text with 
references, see A. Goetze, below p. 77f. 


no. 7 of 
It is true that the 
lower register, in so far as it has survived, looks 
Old Babylonian, and that in the upper register 
the presumed rodent and the human face may 


Frankfort believed that seal 


tablet was Old Babylonian. 


our 


also be so regarded. However, the upper reg- 
ister shows the freer composition of the Syrian 
style, with the subject matter arranged for all- 
over effect instead of being rigidly placed on the 
ground line in typical Old Babylonian fashion. 
The arrangement in two registers is also most 
unusual for Old Babylonian seals; in fact, it is 
possible that all apparent examples, like Louvre 
A517, are “Cappadocian” or some other pro- 
vineial style. Frankfort cites no. 7 to illustrate 
the use of the guilloche in Old Babylonian 
glyptic. Of his other examples, his pl. XXIX 1 
has the guilloche in a secondary motif which 
was probably a later addition; another, his pl. 
XXX e is late and crude; while the last, Louvre 
A877, in two registers, is probably ‘‘Cappado- 
cian.”’ In short, the use of the guilloche and of 
two registers, while not in themselves conclu- 
sive, contribute to the argument against a 
Babylonian origin for no. 7. 

The central subject of no. 7 has no counterpart 
except in a piece that, because of its close affinity 
to certain ““Cappadocian”’ types, must belong to 
the developmental stage of the Syrian style.’ 
The motif, a gate on the back of a bull with a 
figure on either side, probably derives from a 
popular theme of Akkadian times (Corpus I 225- 
230), even though considerably modified. The 
particular version in our seal could be one of the 
prototypes for that motif of the later phase of 
Syrian glyptic in which the weather god grasps 
the rope holding a bull on which a female stands 
displaying her body (Corpus I 967). These 
comparisons suggest a date for no. 7 in the 
earlier phase of fully developed Syrian style, 
probably some time before the date of the en- 


2. Frankfort, p. 152. 

3. E. Porada in The Aegean and the Near East, 
Studies Presented to Hetty Goldman, Locust Valley, 
N. Y., 1956, p. 202, pl. XVIII g. 
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velope on which it was impressed. That an 
inscription has apparently been added to the 
seal may be considered another argument for an 
older date. 

The remains of modelling in the figures, espe- 
cially in that of the lying bull, also show that 
the style had taken on its distinctive character 
without the exaggeration of the later phase. 
The prominence of the bulls might be thought to 
imply that the Aegean connections discussed 
under CUA 80A (see above p. 47 ff.) were al- 
ready operative. This need not have been the 
case. Not only was the bull motif prominent 
in the iconography of Western Asia from prehis- 
toric times on, but it had a special popularity in 
“Cappadocian” glyptic. design, recalling 
part of that of no. 7, shows two confronted bulls 
with a weather god on one of them; it occurs in 
a seal, apparently ‘‘Cappadocian”’ in style, that 
was impressed on a tablet of the time of Sinmu- 
ballit, Hammurapi’s  predecessor.! Provincial 
sealings on Babylonian tablets are well attested 
at about this time (see Louvre A509, 517, 522). 
Again there is the suggestion that no. 7 can be 
connected as regards treatment of subject matter 
with “Cappadocian” glyptic and should there- 
fore be placed early in the Syrian style. 

Lastly the cow and calf adds one more example 
to the small group of seals with this motif.6 In 
an unpublished paper given before the Arch- 
aeological Institute in 1953, the writer suggested 
that this motif derived from Egypt, citing its 
concentrated occurrence, except for a very few 
widely scattered examples, only in one particu- 
lar phase of Western Asiatic glyptic, namely 
that of the height of the Old Babylonian and 
Syrian styles, and always in the form known in 
Egypt from the Old Kingdom on.® It was a 
study of the pieces with this motif, as well as an 
examination of the glyptic of Atshanah in British 
museums, that led the writer to the belief that 
the two styles must be approximately contem- 
porary. In fact certain pieces, like the early 


4. E. Porada, JCS 4, 1950, p. 160, fig. 14. 

5. KE. Porada, op. cit. pp. 157-159, fig. 1, impression of 
time of Apil-Sin, Hammurapi’s grandfather; E. Van 
Buren, Symbols of the Gods, Analecta Orientalia 23, 
Rome, 1945, p. 37, n. 7, for Old Babylonian examples, 
and p. 38, n. 2, for Syrian (to which Moore 150 may be 
added). 

6. L. Klebs, Die Reliefs des alten Reiches, Heidel- 
berg, 1915, p. 62. 
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Syrian seal BN 452, are carved in such a manner 
and with such a choice of subject as to suggest 
that the artist might have worked in both styles. 
Perhaps the same explanation holds for the 
combination of elements in no. 7. In any case, 
no. 7 is undoubtedly Syrian and probably be- 
longs to the earliest phase of the fully developed 
style. 

With the discussion of HSM 109, no. 7 and 
CUA 80A and with the appearance of Dr. 
Porada’s article on two other Syrian sealings,’ 
our present evidence from Babylonian tablets 
about the Syrian style will have been com- 
pletely published. Slim as it is, it must be re- 
garded as our chief present source of information 
about the chronology and development of that 
style. The two sealings with which Dr. Porada 
deals permit her to suggest a division of the fully 
developed phase into two groups, a first and a 
second, as originally proposed by Frankfort. 
On the other hand, she finds that many of the 
details of his division, particularly as concerns 
chronology and iconography, need to be revised. 
It is interesting that her independent work on 
different material should have led to conclusions 
so closely parallel to those that emerged from 
the discussion of no. 7 and of CUA 80A. 

What in brief has been gained? By means of 
the four Syrian seals known to have been used 
in Babylonia, the chronological frame of the 
style can be fixed with some assurance. In its 
fully developed form it probably lasted from 
not too much earlier than the time of Hammurapi 
until not very much later than that of his sue- 
cessor Samsuiluna. A hundred years should 
easily be sufficient for the flowering of so elab- 
orate and so technically proficient a style. 

It also seems possible to distinguish two 
groups in the fully developed phase of the style, 
both of them characterized by rounded model- 
ling and an elaborate treatment of details. 
However, in the second, later group the model- 
ling would appear to have become more massive 
and exaggerated, bodies being made up of a 
series of closely fitted, drop-like shapes. Simi- 
larly, Dr. Porada notes that the patterned 
borders of the earlier group tend to be replaced 
by heavy ones, carved, to use her happy phrase, 
in almost baroque curves. However, these 
criteria are too inadequate to cope with many 
7. JNES, xvi, 3 (July 1957), p. 192ff. 
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individual seals. Until more evidence has ac- 
cumulated, classification into a first or second 
group must often be somewhat arbitrary. 

Much more remains to be clarified. The 
iconography of these seals is still obscure, for 
almost every newly discovered, elaborate piece 
adds new subject matter or a new combination 
of that already known. Furthermore, little can 
be said about the development of the style or 
about the source of the Akkadian influence ap- 
parent in it. Similarly, for the little men, 


marching or playing or fighting, or for the “‘fly- 
ing galop”’ of some of the animals; these motifs, 
so characteristic of the second group, show 
Aegean connections which cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained. Then too the evidence about 
the transition from the Syrian to the Mitannian 
style is still quite scanty. Finally, the principal 
center of the culture that produced the seals of 
Syrian style remains undiscovered, so far as we 
know. No more challenging problems than 
these confront archaeology today. 
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TEXTS AND FRAGMENTS 


(33) HSM 109. Unopened envelope, 60 x 
90x 40mm. Acquired at an auction at London, 
1890. Cf. D. G. Lyon, JAOS 27 (1906) 135-141 
and pls. I and II. For its seal impressions see 
also L. Delaporte, Ree. de Travaux 32 (1910) 
160-4 and G. Contenau, La glyptique syro- 
hittite (1922) 82ff. and now B. W. Buchanan, 
above p. 74ff. The text has never been pub- 
lished. Copied by A. Goetze; see p. 78. 

The tablet, dated 2/18 Samsu-iluna 30, comes 


from Sippar and defines the share of Enlil-bani 


when he divided common (inherited) property 
with his brothers Ipiq-Annunitum, Kubbutum, 


(34) Tablet formerly in the possession of Pro- 
fessor Mary Inda Hussey of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; it is not known what became of the piece after 
the possessor’s death. Copied by A. Goetze. 

The tablet comes from Drehem and is dated to 
the last (ie. the 48th) year of Sulgi. A note- 


BélSunu, I]Su-bani, Rimum and Marduk-nasir. 
A parallel document is Peek No. 14' (same date, 
same witnesses); it describes the share of Kub- 
butum. There is a third piece in existence said 
to have been bought for Lord Amherst at the 
same auction as the Harvard envelope’; its 
present whereabouts are unknown. 


1. Th. G. Pinches, Inser. Babylonian Tablets in the 
Possession of Sir Henry Peck, Bart. (1888) pp. 59-66, 
copy and photos on separate plates. Translated also in 
Kohler-Ungnad, Hammurabis Gesetz III (1909) No. 70. 

2. D. G. Lyon, JAOS 27 (1906) 135: ‘‘a considerable 
part of the covering is broken away, thus revealing the 
inner tablet.”’ 


worthy expression is kaskal-ta-ir-ra “brought back 
(as booty) from a campaign” (1.3); furthermore 
ukus-'“Hu-ba-a (1.4) for which compare G. Reis- 
ner, Tempelurkunden aus Tello 152 I 19 (ukus- 
Hu-ba-a). 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Tue Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago. Edi- 
torial Board: Ignace J. Gelb, Thorkild 
Jacobsen, Benno Landsberger, A Leo Oppen- 
heim. Volume 6. H. The Oriental Insti- 
tute, Chicago 37, Illinois, U. S. A., and J. J. 
Augustin, Verlagsbuchhandlung, Gliickstadt, 
Germany, 1956. XIII + 266 pp. — Volume 
5. G. The same, 1956. XIII + 158 pp. 


“Assyriology”’, i.e. the study of the cuneiform 
tablets in the Akkadian language from Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, is now a hundred years old; 
in other words, as sciences go, it is very young. 
Therefore, scholarly tools are little developed. 
The workers in the field, and in particular the 
younger ones, have been seriously handicapped 
by the lack of an up-to-date dictionary. The 
only one that is based on the original material 
and offers references to the primary sources is 
still Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Hand- 
worterbuch of 1896. Some additional material 
is listed in Bruno Meissner, Supplement zu den 
assyrischen Worterbiichern (1898) and in W. 
Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the As- 
syrian Language (1894-1905). The widely used 
Babylonisch-assyrische Glossar of C. Bezold 
(1926) draws mainly from secondary sources and 
contains no references to either original texts or 
the philological literature. 

If thus the situation has so far been highly 
unsatisfactory, the main reason is, of course, the 
fluid state in which Assyriology remains even 
after a century of incessant labor. New ma- 
terial is continually being recovered, moreover, 
material which opens up entirely new provinces 
of cuneiform studies. What Delitzsch had at 
his disposal were in the main the inscriptions of 
the Assyrian kings and the literature which As- 
surbanipal had collected in his library (what 
miracle that Assyriology started with the dis- 
covery of a library!). He had practically no 
material from the Old Babylonian period which 
we now consider as the classical period of the 
language. Places like Susa, Bogazkéy, Kiiltepe, 
Nuzu, Ras Shamra, Mari, the Diyala sites have 
all been discovered or exploited after Delitzsch’s 
times, and in addition, countless tablets from 
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sites in Lower Mesopotamia have found their 
way into our museums. The increase in our 
knowledge has given both width and depth to 
cuneiform studies; they have acquainted us 
with various dialects both in the geographic and 
in the historical sense. By their side exists the 
literary language which is so to speak timeless. 
It justifies the compilation of one ‘Assyrian 
Dictionary” today. Otherwise, it might be 
more reasonable to produce a series of diction- 
aries for the various dialects and periods. (This 
will probably become necessary in the foresee- 
able future. ) 

Since the twenties the Oriental Institute had 
planned an all-embracing thesaurus of Akka- 
dian. Whatever one might think of the original 
project, under changed economic conditions it 
proved unmanageable, if not utopic. What we 
now are being offered is a practical compromise. 
The CAD (“Chicago Assyrian Dictionary’’) will 
list all known words of the language, but will 
quote in extenso only representative occurrences, 
duly indicating the periods for which each word 
is attested. It pays particular attention to the 
explanations of the Babylonian scholars as they 
are transmitted to us in their lexical compendia. 
It is fortunate that the CAD has the benefit of 
the work of B. Landsberger who, as every As- 
syriologist knows, has devoted many years to the 
reconstruction of the lexical series which, espe- 
cially for technical and rare words, are a funda- 
mental source of great value. 


There are a few matters of a general nature 
where in the volumes to come a change of pro- 
cedure may be indicated: 

(1) It seems to me that long and short vowels 
are not always accurately marked. I can, e.g., 
find no justification for the d in hatdnu (6 148a). 
The younger variant hatnu and the Hebr. equiv- 
alent ha@dn < *hatanu prove that the second a 
was short. The syncopation, to be expected in 
a word of this structure was for a while pre- 
vented by the combination of ¢ with n'. The 
same is true of gumaru “tember” (5 133a) and 
hasaru (and variants) (6 130b), husaru ‘husaru 


1. Or. NS 16 (1947) 246f. 


pet 
on 
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(6 257a) where the r is the reason for non-syn- 
copation?. 

(2) To infinitives of the type fa‘d/u, a meaning 
“to be .’ should in no circumstance be as- 
cribed. To do so, runs counter to the funda- 
mental nature of the Akkadian verb. The 
procedure is uncritically taken over from Hebrew 
where entirely different categories have become 
effective. A verb like dandnum can mean 
nothing but “to become strong” and is a denom- 
inative of the adjective dannum “strong”. The 
term “adjectival roots” is senseless; it is high 
time that we give up thinking in terms of “‘roots’’. 
They are an invention of the old Jewish gram- 
marians and owe their existence to the habit of 
writing only consonants. It is a myth that in 
Semitic vowels serve only to modify the meaning 
expressed by the “‘root’’. 

(3) Curiously enough the CAD perpetuates 
Delitzsch’s old system to mark verbal stems by 
I1,12,13; 111, Il 2, I1 3, ete., curious because 
Landsberger was the first to recognize that in 
the majority of all occurrences I 2, II 2, ete. — 
i.e. the forms with infixed ¢— is a tense. The 
usage of tenses is the concern of the grammarian, 
not the lexicographer. Lexicographical interest 
can be claimed only by the rather rare remnants 
of the aspectual ¢-form.* 

(4) One is at first surprised to find included in 
the CAD not only Akkadian, but also Kassite, 
Hurrian ete. words. As far as the student of 
Akkadian texts encounters them in Akkadian 
context, this is justified. But glosses — like 
those of the Amarna letters — should certainly 
be excluded. It seems furthermore advisable to 
analyze such words in accordance with the struc- 
ture of the language concerned; in no cirecum- 
stance should case forms be given as lemmata. 
E.g., (Sa) humunnaswa (6 237a) — better hu- 


munnaswe — is humun(i)=na=s=we (=na plur. 


article, -§ plural marker, -we ‘‘genitive’’); ac- 
cordingly, it should be listed under humuni-. 
Similarly LO.MES  hé-el-gi-ni-we-e does not 
justify positing a pseudo-Akkadian *helginiwi. 
We deal with helgi=ni=we (6 169a) with -ni 
sgl. article and -we “genitive”; the repeated -e is 
to make sure that the reading is -we and not 
-wa. Thus furthermore herahan(i)=ni=we (6 

2. Or. NS 15 (1946) 2344f. 

3. Cf. JAOS 56 (1936) 322ff. 


174b), hukun(i)=na=se=na (6226a) and in- 
cidentally also mayalli=ni=we=ni (6 231b).! 

Under hasistu (6 126b) we read ‘‘ha-az-zt-zi-ta 
(Akk. lw. in Hurr.) KBo 2 8 ii 12 and 13”. Here 
the first quotation is wrong (copied from von 
Brandenstein AfO 13 61 without check!), it 
should read (as Giiterbock, ZA 44 111, von 
Brandenstein’s source, correctly has) KBo II 
9 iv 18, 23. Second the word is taken from a 
Hittite context. And thirdly, the ¢-suffix does 
not reflect an Akk. feminine, but the Hurrian 
t-case, a phenomenon for which Friedrich ten 
years ago has given numerous examples (RHA 
47, 1948, 13ff.). 


In the circumstances no Akkadian dictionary 
will be complete. New words will constantly 
turn up as long as new tablets will be published. 
Also in the old material new items worth register- 
ing even in a Handwérterbuch will be recognized. 
The editors are aware of the situation as the 
“Additions and Corrections” attached to Vol. 5 
(pp. 150-158) show. Every scholar will be able to 
cite such items from his own collections. In the 
following I shall present what I have available 
Without time-consuming search? 


Volume 5: 


gaga: OB sii-ha-ra-tum Sa ga-gi-im Smith Coll. 
271 (=Gordon No. 61) 6f. 

gahu: OB ana ga-hi-im annim ammini tu- 
wasser-Su “why did you release him to this 
g.2” TCL VII 69 41. 

gamédu: NA *“*ga-me-da-a-te ND 2307 
(Iraq 16 55) 25. 

gamlum: For the connection with the west 
note Ugar. Hil b'l gml Nikkal-text (Syria 17 pl. 
25) 41f. and cf. JBL 60 (1944) 360. 

gera: Why pp. 61 and 62 itegri instead of 
ittegri; is the form not Nt? 

girru “travel provisions”: the consistent spell- 
ing with k?- prevents me from admitting identity 
with girru “road”. In the Laws of Eshnunna 
is rather un- 
convincing. (The CAD, incidentally has not ac- 


$27 a meaning ‘‘travel provisions’ 


4. The structure of these formations was clarified in 
an article published in RHA 5 (1940) 193-204. 

5. Lam making use of YBT XI, a volume of OB texts 
copied by M. I. Hussey and scheduled for publication in 
the near future. 
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cepted the proposal of Landsberger, Arch. Or. 
XVIII/3 241f.) 

girseqa (rather girseqqa?): plur. gir.sigs-ga-ti 
KUB XXXVII 217 rev. 3. 

giskimmu: In Bog. the ideogram (IGI.DUB) 
at least once signifies ‘‘warnendes Beispiel’’: 
2BoTU 23A i 69. 

gisritu: OB gi-is-ru-ut ta-ha-zi-im ‘‘prowess in 
battle’? ZO (Susa) II rev. 34. 

* gizzani: The asterisk means that only the 
feminine gizzdnitu actually occurs. It is hazard- 
ous to posit such a masculine. It might well 
have been *gizzdnu; see Lang. 22 (1946) 129. 

gudasti: This word which figures in Ungnad, 
Bab. Briefe p. 284 has been omitted. I dare 
say the editors will have their reason. Compare 
erin.mes-nt ina KU-da-si-im-ma_ ilkam 
illaka “like our people they will perform feudal 
service...’ VS XVI 103 5f. Cf. furthermore 
mudasim. 

gulénu: NA spelled ‘“* gu-LIM-ni in ND 2307 
(Iraq 16 55) 25. 

gurpisu (gursipu): Bog. also in Hittite con- 
text: 2 GUR-SI-IP pat-tar 2 *®TUKUL ZABAR 
1 AN[.BAR?] 1 ALAN LU GUB-as 
AN.BAR Se-kén “UTU-SI DU-at “my Sun 
made 2 sealed(?) g., 2 bronze maces, 1 iron 
massebah, | iron statue of a standing man” 
KUB XVII 35 1 35f. Cf. also H. W. Bailey, 
Orient. Suecana 4 (1955) 14. 


Volume 6: 


habannatu: not loan word but ideogram = in 
Bo&.; an additional occurrence is KUB XXX 28 
oby. 25. 

habatu A: For the OB mardtum uh-ta-ab-ba- 
ta-ma...YBT X 33 obv. 32, I would propose 
the rendering “the daughters will run around” 
since there is no reason for the alleged passive 
sense. In other words, I derive the form from 
hbt D. The intransitive D has numerous analogs, 
see JAOS 62 6f. 

habburu: 1 cannot underwrite the opinion 
that Hitt. happuriya- is loaned from Akk.; we 
find for that word also happuwariya- (IKUB 
XVII 29 ii 16). The similarity may be coinci- 
dental. 


habi: OB mé i-ha-ab-bu “they will draw 
water” Riftin 387. 

hadadu: OB (med.) ta-ri ta-ha-da-ad-ma_ ina 
mé.. .tustabal-ma ina rugqi ibassal YBT XI 4 60. 


hakamu: OB (med.) géma ina pim la 
mi-im tanaddi “you will throw flour in the... 
mouth’ YBT XI 5 iv 22; géma la hu-ku-mi 
YBT XI 4 10 and often; *s?-c-di-ma i paim la 
hu-uk-ku-mi-im tanaddi YBT XT 5 i 12. 

halad/tu: OB Summa gi.har napsaram_ th-lu- 
ud/t YBT X 36 iv 4 (and the inverse ibid. iv 6) 
(omina taken from the appearance of the lung). 

haldlu: OB Summa paddnu th-ta-la-al YBT X 
20 7ff. (Bt); Summa elénum bab ékallim kakku 
ha-li-il-ma...YBT X 26 ii 28; cf. 18 22; Summa 
ubdnum ha-al-la-at-ma...YBT X 33 ii 20 (B 
stat.). Summa paddnum zthhi hu-ul-lu-ul YBT 
X 18 55; cf. 46 iv 45 (D stat.): (Probably 
listed under aldlu). 

halbu: Note Ugar. Alb found in parallelism 
with gr ‘‘mountain’’. 

haltikku: Bog. 3 “shal-ti-ku-tum  Sehell{iyas) 
“3 h. vessels of lustration water” KUB XXXII 
133.116. Cf. halziqqu. 

haltu: NA in ND 2307 (Iraq 16 55) 37. 

halu B: OB ma-di-is i-hi-il UCP TX 14 20 13. 
Where does the 2nd f. prt. sg. tu-ha-a-li-t8-8i RA 
24 p. 36 rev. 8 (ef. van Dijk. Sagesse 92) belong? 

halu, hdlu(?) noun: Bog. 1 e®8SUKUR 1 
NIGSU.LUH-HA 1 NAM-MA-AN-TUM 
URUD 1 HA-A-LUM URUD “1 spear, 1 wash 
basin, 1 namandum of copper, 1 h. of copper’ 
KUB XIII 35 ii 14. 

hamadiru: Note Ugar. yph Sbit b-a’k<l>t/ 
Sblt yph b-hmdrt ID 68ff. 

hamasu: OB sebatu=ka lu ti-ha-mi-is UCP 
IX /43 16. 

hamru A: This is not only also OA (see Vol. 
5 p. 151f.) but likewise OB: IM 51113 (letter 
from Tell Harmal). 

handqu: OB sehheriitim hu-nu-qi v-ha-an-na- 
aq ‘‘she (Lamastu) certainly strangles the little 
ones” YBT XI 17 4f. Probably also Sattum ana 
alpi?i ha-qd-at “the year is hard on the cattle” 
TCL XVII 40 18. 

haqu A: Bog. mé-sa us-ta-ha-ag KUB IV 72 
rev. 2. 

haramu: OB awatum hu-ur-ru-mu-um hu-ru-ma 
“the affairs have certainly been held up’ TCL 
XVII 59 20; Summa bab ékallim %-SI-tam ha-ri- 
im “if the ‘palace gate’ is blocked by .. .” YBT 
X 25 4. (Probably listed under ardmu). 

harhazinnu: Read harhasinnu. OB amhasa= 
ka ina muhhim istu muhhim ana pitim itu piitim 
ana ha-ar-ha-sa-nim istu ha-ar-ha-sa-nim ana 
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nahirim Sa appim “I hit you on the top of the 
head, from the top of the head to the forehead, 
from the forehead to the h., from the h. to the 
nostril’ YBT XI 22 2ff. 
héru: OB. ina uzzim Salilim i-hi-a-ar matam 
“with the fury of the looting victor she (La- 
mastum) picks out the land” YBT XI 16 8f. 
hasisu: OB aknuk appam wu ha-si-sa-am “T 
sealed up nose and ear’ YBT XI 26 15. 
hasalu: OB bappira ta-ha-Sa-al tanappi-ma. . . 
“vou will crush and sift the b.”. YBT XI 4 24. 
hasmanu: Before the volume appeared I wrote 
on this word while dealing with the Hitt. in- 
ventory IBoT I 31 (JCS 10 34ff.). My proposal 
was “dark red’’; it is based on comparison of our 
word, as occurring in an Akk. text from Ras 
Shamra, with Ugar. phm lit. ‘ 
a quasi-bilingual. 


‘glowing (coal)”’ in 


hasa C: The reading urud.kin.a in Eshnunna 
Laws §9 looks good; however, reading and _re- 
storing [ch-|hi-Su-% seems to me_ irreconcilable 
with the traces still visible on the tablet. 

hattari: Cf. ha-DA-ru-um “Na-na-a_ Wenrick 
Sem. 67 (=Jean, Sumer et Akkad. 54) rev. 13f. 

henzuru: Cf. JCS 10 (1956) 34 fn. 25. The 
Hurrian month name must be analyzed as 
henzur(t) =ni=we. 

hibistu: OB Smith Coll. 218 (Gordon No. 50) 
2. 

pussu: OB stit pu-us-Sa-am_ Siabilim 
“bring (f.) me 1 seah of #.” Wish D 18 rey. 1. 


himsu: OB misahardna tasabbat libba tepetté 
takdlta=8u u hi-mi-iz-zu teleqgé ina isdtim tuxab- 
Sal ‘you will catch a frog, open it up, take out 
its stomach and the h. around it and you will 
cook it” YBT XI 28 4ff. 

himtu: ““#sa-a-qu Sam- 
adana=sunu “s., h., sandals (and) oil I 
shall give them”? ND 2643 (Iraq 18 pl. 9) 12ff. 

hisbu: There is no need for emending the hi- 
IS-bu of YBT X 24 6; compare “Samas naxi= 
kum hi-IS-ba-am Sa ili and “Samak usnal-ku 
hi-IS-ba-am sa ili YBT XI 50 and 54. 

hisiltu: OB in Harmal texts. 

hulukannu: According to the Hittite texts 
this is not a chariot but ‘carefully distinguished 
from the *8GIGIR—a “earriage’ in’ which 
one travels in a sitting position. 

husdbu: NA ND 2307 (Iraq 16 55) 34. 

huztinu: NA '*hu-zu-na-a-te ND 2307 (Iraq 16 
5d) 9, ef. 17. 


The Oriental Institute, the editorial board 
(consisting of I. J. Gelb, Th. Jacobsen, B. Lands- 
berger and A. L. Oppenheim) and especially the 
editor in charge (A. L. Oppenheim) and his as- 
sistants (E. Reiner, M. B. Rowton and R. T. 
Hallock) can be sure of the thanks of the Assyrio- 
logists of all nations for this new tool which in 


fact initiates a new epoch in Assyriological re- 


search. 
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